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which shows the age of Milton and the immediately preceding age 
to have been rife with discussions of marriage and divorce, suf- 
ficiently make clear why the poet should have turned his thoughts 
in that direction. Dr. Powell's contentions on the whole are well 
sustained and convincing; and we must hope that future com- 
mentators will refrain from their mud-slinging and indecent sup- 
positions as to Milton's marital relations. In style, the book is 
lucid and attractive; a surprising amount of heavy and technical 
matter is handled with a degree of ease that admits of no sugges- 
tion of the pedant. 

Catherine B. C. Thomas. 
Baltimore, Md. 



A Middle High German Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary 
by Joseph Wright. Third Edition. Rewritten and Enlarg- 
ed. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917. vi -f 213 pp. 

The first edition of this primer appeared in 1888, the second ten 
years later. The edition just publisht represents a work of twice 
the size and scope of the former editions. As stated in the preface, 
" the grammatical introduction has been entirely rewritten and ex- 
panded to more than twice its original size. The texts have also 
been nearly doubled by the addition of eighteen poems from 
Walther von der Vogelweide and selections from Reinmar, Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein and Wolfram von Eschenbach." 

The new edition is the only MHG. reader in English which lays 
the proper emphasis on linguistics. The MHG. dialects covered by 
the text ar almost exclusively Upper German, a restriction which 
can scarcely be condemned in a beginners' text. On the whole, 
the revision puts this text on a par with Wright's other works on 
the Germanic dialects, and wil undoubtedly giv it a wide circula- 
tion in this country as long as the importation of books from Ger- 
many is impossible. As is to be expected of a book written by an 
Englishman for English schools, there ar some faults from the 
standpoint of American requirements. Teachers in this country 
who use MHG. as an exercise in translation into the modern German 
idiom will be disappointed in the vocabulary, which contains not a 
single NHG. word. It is doubly disappointing that in chapters on 
fonology a comparison with NHG. is almost entirely disregarded. 
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Purporting to be comparativ in its scope, constantly giving parallel 
OHG. forms, with which the student may be unfamiliar, it yet leaves 
out of consideration the NHG. which the student does know, and the 
historical development of which he should lern thru just such a 
study. 

Except for a reference in the preface to the standard works of 
Paul and Michels, the author refers only to his own Historical Ger- 
man Grammar and to his Old High German Primer, a rather un- 
scholarly procedure, less reprehensible in a primer, however, than 
in his Grammar of the Gothic Language or his Historical German 
Grammar, where this criticism more aptly applies. 

Por the most part the material of the primer is arranged in a 
clear and succinct form. But now and then Wright forgets that 
his readers ar beginners in linguistics. Is not an unexplained 
statement like that in § 80, " To this class belong the three aorist 
presents : luchen, sufan, sugan " really Greek to a beginner ? 

In a number of other points the author's statements lack clear- 
ness and accuracy. For instance, objection might be made to his 
way of giving the hypothetical forms : p. 5 " OHG. horen older 
*hausjan." *Hausjan can be Gothic but is neither pre-OHG., 
WGerm. nor Germ. He shows a similar looseness in the use of the 
terms primitiv Germanic, Germanic, West Germanic, etc. The first 
two he seems to use interchangeably ; cf . § 19 and § 29. It is strange 
he does not use simply Germanic and above all save space and type 
by abbreviating it. The section on consonant changes could easily 
be improved on from the standpoint of clearness. In this the 
author suddenly shifts from the designation prim.Germanic (cf. his 
discussion of the vowels) to West Germanic as the source ffom 
which he traces the consonant changes. Why he does this is not 
clear, for it leads him to such enigmatical statements as : § 25 
" The voiced explosives b, d, g, and the voiced spirants i, } did not 
undergo the same universal shifting as the voiceless explosives. 
f>, i became b, g." Nowhere is there an explanation of the differ- 
ence between WGerm. b and t>, g and 3. To take the WGerm. as 
a source of the sound shifts not only complicates matters because 
the other WGerm. dialects show a different development in most 
cases from the OHG., but is inconsistent and confusing to a begin- 
ner. It would hav been much simpler had he shown the develop- 
ment in OHG. of the Germ, i, 8, 3 in initial, medial and final 
positions. 
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In § 28 he says : " The following sound changes took place in 
primitive Germanic : every labial + t became ft; every guttural 
+ t became ht; every dental -f- t became ss, which was simplified 
to s after long vowels." This is inaccurate. It was not a prim. 
Germ, but a pre-Germ. change. Eor example, IE. p + t and h + t 
fel together into pre-Germ. pt, which became Germ, ft probably 
at the same time that IE. p became /; so we hav OHG. nift from an 
IE. base *nept- and OHG. gascaft from IE. *shabt-. So also, IE. 
fc + 1 and g + t became pre-Germ. let, Germ, ht: OHG. naht, IE. 
*noht- and OHG. suht, IE. *sugt-. But IE. bh -+- 1 became bdh, 
and this, Germ. id. Cf. OS. libda. In like manner IE. gh -\-t 
became gdh, Germ, gd, cf. OS. hogda. (Collitz, Das schwache 
Prateritum, pp. 105 ff.) The change of the dental -f- 1, which 
likewise takes place in pre-Germ. time, is found also in Italic and 
Celtic. The ss was simplified to s after a long syllable, not merely 
after a long vowel, as Wright has it. Cf. OHG. funs. 

In § 3 on the pronunciation of vowels, English air as the equiva- 
lent of MHG. ce, and English pot to represent the close MHG. o 
could certainly be improved on. In the explanation of the Germ. 
long vowels no mention is made of the double origin of OHG. 
MHG. a: e. g. dahte, slafen, or of u: e. g. hus, duhte, § 5, 2 ; § 11, 2. 
Nothing is said about the labio-velars, tho they ar used in a number 
of older forms § 19, § 36, etc. In § 29 the loss of n in MHG. honec 
beside OHG. honang; Tcunec beside huning, etc., is best explained 
as dissimilation. 

In § 31, 3, the second paragraf, an explanation of why the second 
and third persons singular wer not geminated like the first per- 
son should hav been made. 

Wright's claim (§ 44) that the division of nouns into classes ac- 
cording to stems as in OHG. is out of place in a MHG. grammar 
may be true from a purely MHG. or NHG. point of view. But if 
he is consistent in his comparativ work, he would classify them in 
the usual way. His classification is not much easier, and how about 
the student who continues his work in the other dialects? The 
statement (§ 68, Note) that MHG. daz was weakened to dez and 
then to z, which was then attacht to a preceding word, is misleading. 
Such contracted forms wer certainly not regarded independently and 
tackt on to expressions, but wer contractions in the frase just as in 
NHG. or any language, for that matter. Vliehen (§ 78) belongs 
with such verbs as vliezen, giezen and not with those showing 
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grammatical change. Stan, sten and gan, gen ar clast without a 
word of explanation with the sixth and seventh ablaut series re- 
spectivly. The student must necessarily judge the infinitiv forms 
to be those of strong verbs which, of course, they ar not. The fact 
that they ar later (§95, §96) conjugated under the anomalous 
verbs does not clear up the matter, as no explanation is given here 
either. 

The edition has few typografical errors or omissions. I hav noted 
only the following: § 7 read: blintaz for llindaz; § 16 Note, next 
to last line, read : MHG. iu for ie; § 26 for 0H6. cc read : cch or ck; 
§ 90 at end, add: zucken, ziicken; § 93 under sol add at end: subj. 
solte and solte; also read: mahte for mehte two lines below. In 
§ 97 at end add: imper. wis, bis; wesen, sin; weset, sit. 

The chapter on syntax (three and one-half pages) and the notes 
(about two pages to 90 pages of text) ar, needless to say, inade- 
quate. In the syntax Wright follows Paul's chapter on syntax 
very closely, picking out rule and example here and there, but leav- 
ing out numerous rules just as important as those he givs. 

Samuel Kroesch. 

University of Minnesota. 
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Note on Dante, Inferno vm, 7 

In the Inferno vm, 7 Dante terms his illustrious guide, ' the sea 
of all wisdom' — 

Ed io mi volsi al mar di tutto il 3enno: 
Dissi: etc. 

The metaphor is striking but so far as English is concerned it is 
odd enough to deserve comment. For example, the rendition of it 
in some of our standard translations of the Inferno is in itself a 
proof that in the same circumstances and to produce the same 
effect no English poet of high rank would employ it unless he had 
some special reason. Of course it does not follow that the same 
is true of Italian. On the contrary, it may be presumed that the 
metaphor is more or less familiar in modern Italian. I observe 



